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IX.— THE "CORONES TWO" OF THE SECOND 
NUN'S TALE 

In the legend of St. Cecilia, not only as the Second Nun 
tells it, but also as it appears in the Legenda aurea and in 
Simeon Metaphrastes, an angel gives to Cecilia and Valerian 
(as everybody knows) two crowns : 

Valerian goth hoom, and fint Cecilie 
With-inne his chambre with an angel stonde ; 
This angel hadde of roses and of lilie 
Corones two, the which he bar in honde ; 
And first to Cecile, as I understonde, 
He yaf that oon, and after gan he take 
That other to Valerian, hir make. 

' With body clene and with unwemmed thoght 

Kepeth ay wel thise corones ' quod he ; 
' Fro Paradys to yow have I hem broght, 

Ne never-mo ne shal they roten be, 

Ne lese her sote savour, trnsteth me ; 

Ne never wight shal seen hem with his ye, 

But he be chaast and hate vileinye. 1 

These crowns are described again when Valerian's brother 
Tiburce, converted in answer to Valerian's prayer, appears 
upon the scene, and smells the fragrance of the roses and 
the lilies : 

And whan that he the savour undernom 
Which that the roses and the lilies caste, 
With-inne his herte he gan to wondre faste, 

And seyde, ' I wondre, this tyme of the yeer, 

Whennes that sote savour cometh so 

Of rose and lilies that I smelle heer. 

For though I hadde hem in myne hondes two, 

The savour mighte in me no deeper go. 

The sote smel that in myn herte I finde 

Hath chaunged me al in another kinde.' 

>G. 218-231. 
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Valerian seyde, ' Two corones han we, 
Snow-whyte and rose-reed, that shynen clere, 
Which that thyne yen han no might to see ; 
And as thou smellest hem thurgh my preyere, 
So shaltow seen hem, leve brother dere, 
If it so be thou wolt, withouten slouthe, 
Bileve aright and knowen verray trouthe.' ' 

One feels that the roses and lilies are intended to be defi- 
nitely symbolic, and that the symbolism must have some 
organic relation to the story. But what the ulterior signifi- 
cance of the flowers is does not plainly appear. Even the 
explanation which Chaucer, following the Legenda aurea, 
actually offers, does not seem wholly to explain : 

And of the miracle of thise corones tweye 
Seint Ambrose in his preface list to seye ; 
Solempnely this noble doctour dere 
Commendeth it, and seith in this manere : 

The palm of martirdom for to receyve, 

Seint Cecile, fulfild of goddes yifte, 

The world and eek hir chambre gan she weyve ; 

Witnes Tyburces and Valerians shrifte, 

To whiche god of his bountee wolde shifte 

Corones two of floures wel smellinge, 

And made his angel hem the corones bringe : 

The mayde hath broght thise men to blisse above ; 
The world hath wist what it is worth, certeyn, 
De vocioun of chastitee to love. ' 

One still asks : Why are roses and lilies chosen as the com- 
ponents of the crowns? 

Professor Skeat 3 refers us to Mrs. Jameson : " White and 
red roses expressed love and innocence, or love and wisdom, 
as in the garland with which the angels crown St. Cecilia." 4 

1 G. 243-259. 2 G. 270-83. 

3 Oxford Chaucer, v, 402, under 1. 27. 

* Sacred and Legendary Art, Introduc, § V, "Of the significance of 
colors." 
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" Red," Professor Skeat goes on, " was the symbol of love, 
divine fervour, etc. ; white, of light, purity, innocence, 
virginity." But Mrs. Jameson seems to be quite unaware 
of the existence of the lilies in the crowns, 1 and her symbol- 
ism, as well as that of Professor Skeat, is wholly beside the 
point. As a matter of fact, the real symbolism is perfectly 
demonstrable : it must have been patent to every mediaeval 
reader of the story ; and it focuses in itself the essential 
significance of the legend. 

In the ritual of the Roman Church the saints are grouped 
under the four orders of Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and 
Virgins. The Litany itself, of course, affords a conspicuous 
instance of this grouping. 2 But the same distinction per- 
vades the entire ritual. In the Order for Administering the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, the act of anointing is 
accompanied " per invocationem omnium Sanctorum, Ange- 
lorum, Archangelorum, Patriarcharum, Prophetarum, Apos- 
tolorum, Martyrum, Confessorum, Virginum." 3 In the 
Order for the Baptism of an Adult, one of the prayers 
begins : " Deus coeli, Deus terrae, Deus Angelorum, Deus 
Archangelorum, Deus Patriarcharum, Deus Prophetarum, 
Deus Apostolorum, Deus Martyrum, Deus Confessorum, Deus 
Virginum." i In the Laurentian Litany of the Virgin, 

1 See also her discussion of the legend of St. Cecilia in her second 
volume. 

'Rituale Romanian, Tit. v, cap. 3. The names of the apostles are 
followed by the words : " Omnes sancti Apostoli et Evangelistae, orate pro 
nobis;" the names of Saints Stephen, Laurence, Vincent, Fabian and 
Sebastian, John and Paul, Cosmas and Damian, Gervase and Protasus by 
the words : " Omnes sancti Martyres, orate pro nobis ; " the names of Saints 
Silvester, Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Martin and Nicholas, by 
the words : "Omnes sancti Pontifices et Con/essores, orate pro nobis ; " the 
names of Saints Mary Magdalen, Agatha, Lucia, Agnes, Cecilia, Katha- 
rine, and Anastasia, by the words: "Omnes Sanctae Virginia et Viduae, 
orate pro nobis." 

3 Rituale Romanum, Tit. v, cap. 2, 7. 

'Id., Tit. ii, cap. 4,25. 
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Mary is invoked as " Regina Apostolorum, Regina Martyrum, 
Regina Oonfessorum, Regina Virginum" — as in the Litany 
of the Sacred Name of Jesus, Jesus is called upon as 
" magister Apostolorum, fortitudo Martyrum, lumen Confes- 
sorum, puritas Virginum." The distinction, especially in the 
case of Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins, is obviously one 
with which both Chaucer and his contemporary readers 
would be thoroughly familiar. 1 

Now among the Sermones aurei 2 of Jacobus de Voragine 
is a series "De praecipuis Sanctorum festis," or, as it is 
elsewhere phrased, "De Sanctis per anni totius circulum 
concurrentibus." Among these are three sermons " De 
Sancta Caecilia, Virgine et Martyre." The first paragraph 
of the second of these is as follows : 



1 1 have cited examples as fully as I have because the Missal, the Breviary, 
and the Kitual are often, even to scholars, more or less a terra incognita. 

8 Ed. Clutius, 1760. Beferences to the orders just named are of course 
numerous in the Sermones. In the third sermon on 1st. Ambrose, among 
the members of the mystical body of Christ, the eyes, hands, ears and 
nostrils are assigned to the Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins 
respectively : ' ' Nam oculi sunt Apostoli, totum mundum illuminantes ; 
manus sunt Martyres in bello Dei fortiter laborantes ; aures sunt Confessores 
Dei praeceptis obedientes: nares sunt Vir gines, puritatis odorem spirantes " 
(n, 153). In the second sermon on the Assumption of the Virgin, the 
twelve stars of the crown are the nine orders of angels, and the three orders 
of saints, "scilicet Martyres, Confessores, et Virgines, qui omnes ipsam 
coronant, quia earn venerantur et laudant " (n, 251). Each order praises 
a special virtue of the B. V. — "Martyres tantamin tribulationibus constan- 
tiam. Confessores tantam sobrietatem et temperantiam. Virgines tantam 
puritatem et munditiam" (n, 251). Compare the third sermon on All 
Saints (it, 338), and the sermon De Nomine S. Mariae (Serm. aurei de 
laudibus Deiparae Virginis, p. 88). Certain qualities are ascribed to the 
different orders : " Zelus Apostolorum, constantia Martyrum, sobrietas Con- 
fessorum, et puritas Virginum. si ve castitas ' ' (De Laudibus Deiparae, p. 19 ; 
cf. p. 117). Compare in general De Laudibus Deiparae, pp. 12, 16, 48, 
etc. The same distinctions underlie the Solemnity of All Hallows, in the 
Oolden Legend. 
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Mulier diligens, corona est viro suo. S. Csecelia fuit diligens, quia 
diligenter Deo servivit ; et fuit corona sibi, et viro suo. Sibi quia coronam 
martyrii acquisivit, viro suo, quia ipsum ad fidem convertit, et ad coronam 
martyrii animavit. Hinc est quod Angelus duas coronas de liliis et rosis 
attulit, et unam sibi, alteram suo sponso dedit. Per lilium virginitas, el 
per rosas martyrium designatur ; per quod significatur quod merito virgini- 
tatis et martyrii debebant in coelestia gloria coronari. 1 

The interpretation here given is perfectly explicit. It 
may, however, be objected that this is merely Jacobus de 
Voragine's individual allegorizing of the flowers of the 
crowns. But even a cursory reading of the Sermones aurei 
shows the symbolism to be of wider significance. The 
bee, for instance, that alighted on the mouth of the 
infant St. Ambrose is explained (in part) as follows : 

Apis florem de diyersis floribus colligit : In prato quidem cselestis 
yiriditatis sunt diversi flores, scilicet rosae Martyrum, violae Confessorem et 
lilia Virginum. De rosis Martyrum collegit florem constantiae et magnani- 
mitatis . . . De violis Confessorum collegit florem sobrietatis, quia quotidie, 
nisi in sabbato et die Domenico, et festis praecipuis, jejunabat. De liliis 
Virginum collegit florem castitatis, quia virginitatem perpetuam con- 
servavit. 2 

John the Baptist is called by six names : 

Ipse enim dictus est Patriarcha, Propheta, Angelus, Martyr, Confessor et 
Virgo. Et ideo in coelo existens modo moratur in societate Patriarcharum 
. . . modo inter rosas Martyrum, modo inter violas Confessorum, modo inter 
lilia Virginum.' 

St. Luke has place in four orders : 

Unde dicitur ubi supra : Lucas inter Angelorum, et Apostolorum choros 
atque candentium Virginum lilia, et immarcescibiles rosarum Martyrum flores 
coruscat.* 

In the sermon on the Assumption of the Virgin, after 

'11,360. • n, 151. 

*n, 284. In De Laudibus Deiparae, "rosa patientiae . . . viola humil- 
itatis profundae, et lilium puritatis et munditiae " are again associated 
with Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins (p. 148). 

4 ii, 330. 
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enumerating the " septem choros," three of the Old Testa- 
ment (Angels, Patriarchs and Prophets) and four of the New 
(Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins and Apostles), Jacobus con- 
tinues : 

De ista honorabili societate cantat Ecclesia : Sicut dies rerni circum- 
dabant earn flores rosarum et lilia convallium. Per flares rosarum intelli- 
gunlur omnes Martyres sanguine rubricati. Per lilia convallium intelliguntur 
omnes Angeli, Confessores et Virgines, et etiam Apostoli, etc. 1 

But the ascription here of the lilies to Confessors and 
Apostles as well as to Virgins is exceptional. Even when 
the Confessors are represented (as sometimes happens) by 
frankincense instead of violets, the Martyrs and Virgins 
retain their characteristic flowers : 

Tertio habitatio cselestis est sancta, id est, sacro usui deputata, et hoc 
quantum ad se, quia est ad producendum rosas Marlyrum, et libanum 
odoriferum Confessor urn, et lilia Virginum.' 

The allegorical significance, accordingly, of the roses and 
lilies is clear. They designate martyrdom and virginity, 
and even more explicitly they symbolize the orders of 
MaHyrs and Virgins.* 

1 ii, 250. This interpretation is repeated in DeLaudibus Deiparae, p. 12 : 
"Flores rosarum sunt Martyres, Lilia convallium sunt Confessores et Vir- 
gines." 

'De Laudibus Deiparae, p. 67. The '• Libanum" is explained in a 
parallel passage in the Sermones de Sanctis : " quia deputata est ad produ- 
cendum rosas Martyrum, Libanum, id est thus odoriferum Confessorum, et 
lilium Virginum " (n, 262). 

8 A closely corresponding symbolism appears in the colors that are asso- 
ciated with the three orders of Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins. Bed be- 
longs to the Martyrs, white to the Virgins ; the color that symbolizes the 
Confessors tends to vary. A few examples will suffice : 

Ibi enim est color aureus Apostolorum, rubeus Martyrum, caeruleus Con- 
fessorum, albus Virginum (n, 263). 

Istam namque associant Apostoli cum vestibus deauratis, Martyres cum 
vestibus purpuras, Confessores cum vestibus hyacinthinis, Virgines cum vestibus 
candidis (n, 337). 

Sancti enim sunt quaedam vestis B. Virginis, ipsam tanquam domiuam 
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The roses and lilies, then, of the two crowns enrol Cecilia 
and Valerian at once in the noble army of Martyrs and 
Virgins. 1 And it is the emphasis upon their virginity and 
their martyrdom which constitutes the core of the Legend. 

et reginam adornantes. Quae quidem vestis est multiplici varietate con- 
texta ; nam Apostoli ibi ponunt colorem aureum, Martyres colorem rubeum, 
Confessores colorem indigum, Virgines et Angeli colorem candidum. (De 
Laudibus, p. 145). 

I add, as curiosities of interpretation, one or two other passages. Isaiah 
54, 11-12, is thus explained : 

Per lapides sculptos intelliguntur Martyres, qui diversis vulneribus 
sunt sculpti et vulnerati. Per jaspidem qui est viridis coloris, intelliguntur 
Confessores, qui fuerunt virides in conscientia, et in vita. Per saphyros 
qui sunt ca?lestis coloris intelliguntur Virgines, quae vitam eselestem et 
angelicam habuerunt (n, 341). 
In the sermon on St. Dominic appears a quadriga of the saints : 

Et sunt in quadriga, id est quarta. In prima enim quadriga sunt equi 
rufi, id est Ordo Martyrum. In secunda sunt equi nigri, id est Ordo Con- 
fessorum, qui se per macerationem denigraverunt. In tertia sunt equi albi, 
id est Ordo Virginum (n, 235). 

Moreover, the many mansions of John 14, 2 (which Jacobus enumerates 
as oratorium, atrium, cellarium, consistorium, amaculum, viridarium and 
cubkulum) are divided among the seven orders. The whole quaint passage 
deserves quotation ; there is space for the particularly pertinent lines 
alone : 

In coenaculo ponuntur Martyres, quia fuerunt tribulati, afflicti, ideo 
nunc plenissime saturantur. . . In viridario vero ponuntur Confessores, qui 
sunt viridarium Dei ; in quibus fuit rosa patientiae, lilium humilitatis, et 
viola munditiae. In cubiculo autem ponuntur Virgines tanquam sponsae 
(11,342). 

Space fails for further illustration. Enough has been given however, to 
show that the Sermones de Sanctis are steeped in the symbolism that at- 
tached itself to the order of the saints. 

1 The story in Jacques de Vitry, which Professor Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, 
v, 409, under I. 271 ) refers to, is perfectly explicit in its interpretation of the 
roses. It is given in full in Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (Folklore 
Soc, 1890), No. cccvii, p. 128. Professor Skeat quotes verbatim Pro-* 
fessor Crane's synopsis (Crane, p. 268), but seems to have overlooked the 
pertinent passage in the story itself : "At ille valde territus et compunctus 
caepit cogitare, quod Deus Christianorum ad martyrii rosas vellet et ipsum 
vocare," etc. 
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The gift of the crowns looks back to the one and forward 
to the other, and its symbolism gathers up in itself the 
central and distinctive significance of the narrative. It is 
clear that Chaucer himself so understood it. The last stanza 
of the Prologue, before the Invocatio ad Mariam, ends thus : 

I have heer doon my feithful bisinesse, 
After the legende, in translacioun 
Bight of thy glorious lyf and passioun, 
Thou with thy gerland wroght of rose and lilie; 
Thee mene I, mayde and martir, seint Cecilie ! ' 

The " mayde and martyr " echoes both the Oratio and the 
Secreta of the service for St. Cecilia's day (November 22) : 
" Deus, qui nos annua beatae Caeciliae Virginia et Martyris 
tuae solemnitate laetificas," etc. (Oratio) ; " Haec hostia, 
Domine, placationis et laudis, quaesumus: ut, intercedente 
beata Caecilia Virgine et Martyre tua," etc. (Secreta). 2 And 
its juxtaposition with the "rose and lilie" makes Chaucer's 
recognition of the symbolism clear. 3 It is not clear to us 
simply because the service and the symbols of the church 
are no longer part of the very texture of our thinking. 
And in this case, as in a hundred others, an attempt to 
reconstruct for ourselves what one may call the mediaeval 
background of the story justifies itself not only by the 
illumination it contributes to the meaning of the story, but 

J G. 24-28. 

s Proprium Missarum de Sanctis, Festa Novembris, Die xxii. The same 
phrase, of course, applies to Saints Catherine (Nov. 25), Bibiana (Dec. 
2), Luke (Dec. 13), Prisca (Jan. 18), Agnes (Jan. 21 ; cf. Jan. 28), 
Emerentiana (Jan. 23), Martina (Jan. 30), Agatha (Feb. 5), Dorothea 
(Feb. 6), Thecla (Sept. 23), Ursula and her companions (Oct. 21). 

3 It is present, too, as a matter of fact, in the explanation ascribed to the 
preface of St. Ambrose : 

The palm of martirdom for to receyve . . . 
Devocioun of chastitee to love (11. 274, 283). 
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also by the enhanced appreciation it makes possible of its 
artistic values. 1 

John Livingston Lowes. 



1 The version of the legend of St. Cecilia found in Ashmole MS. 43 
(Chaucer Society, OriginaU & Analogues, 208 ff.) agrees with Jacobus de 
Voragine in its interpretation of the crowns : 

pe lilie betokenep ymre maidcnhod • bat is so wit & suote. 
pe rose bitokenep ymre martirdom • uor J>eron deie je mote. 

See also Kolbing, Englisehe Studien, i, 232. The same interpretation is 
also found in a version published by Sehonbach, in Ztsehr. f. d. A., xvi, 
165 ff. : . . . ich wil ir betiutunge och sagen dir : | es betiutent die rosen 
rot | daz man dur got sol wiUihlich liden den tot ; \ so betiutet der wizen lylien 
shin | daz der menshe an libe und an herzen kiushe sol sin (Kolbing, Eng- 
lisehe Studien, i, 232). 



